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INDIVIDUAL POWER 'BALANCtNG STYLES IN > ORGANIZATIONS 



While the imgortance of social power in the study of organisations. ^ 

,>> ' • • ^ ' . ^ '. ^_ — . — — _ ^ — — ^ 

Ws-been^recogai.zed by Baldpidge (1971),. Hind ( 1971) Ihomps.oa^l^l7j » 

Scott^ (1967), Kahn and Boulding'X 1964).,. and .March ^(1955^ among others, 

* ' % • * * . ' ' ^ ' , . . 

ti\±s recognition ..has produced little in 'the way o*-^plrical vinv^stigatidn 
♦ * ' '« ' * . . 

of power in organisations-. Emerson's (1962) power-dependence thex)ry has 

attracted favorable notice froiii a numb** of scl^olars who have incorporated 
it^into their own ^theories . . Thompson (1967), Seftord and'Ba^kman (1964),^^ 
^|[e5kQtt.j Ste.rn, and Beia^r (i970) , andjfhoinpson.^and Van Hotxt^i^l?^^ 
an^used..^rson's worJ ex^nsively, as did Blau 11964) • As noted above, % 
however, like the other thebri^s^f power, 'Emerson's theory has produced . 
little experimefntal i^nvestigation. ' >^ 

The focus of this "research is upon the rea^^ions of participants in 
higher education over wjiom power is wielded. Erne fsd^^ 0962) demonstrated 
that the power of one individual. A:, over anoth^r^ individual , B, is a func 
tioti o^B's dependency upon A. Further^ he showe'd^ that^ependence is di- 
rectl^ proportiiJnal to B's 'demand "for what 'A provides and inversely p ro- 



portional to B's altemative^£ou5pes of supply for^hat input. Fi;om th^s 




model, Emerson derives four ways xtt which B,. the 
to equalize or balance the power in the A-B ^relationship: reduce own de-. 
mand, find al;:ernative sources of supply, increase the other's demand, and 
decrease t;he other's alternative source's of supply. He calls these ways 
of ^qvializing power "power balancing operations" and he demonstrates that 

" • •■ 7 i 



3 



based on the theoretical constructs of his mocfBl, any action B can tjake to . 
equalize the imbalance of ^rDwer must fall into one. of the fdur categories. 

This, research hypothesize^ that organifeatlonai .participants .Have -one* . 

~. f r ^ . , < ' ^ ; • . 

of Emersop's .power balancing operations as a preferred power balamiing style, 
that such styles Ijave biographical cdrrelates, and that certain styles will 

' * ' ' ^ V- ' ' ' ' 

tend to be -overrepresented £n prganizations. A brief description, of each. 

• . ^ t , 

power balan^in|. operatioilT'as a -power 'balancing style follows: 

Independent Style: ^ The low-power atctor reduces Kts-^deajL^^gl^^ pro- 
^ vided^by tshe high-power actor. 3;n organizations this^d^J^&B^^se^^ 

those' who refuse to become d&pendent'upoh others^ ^who Igv^e attempts 
. tq, influence them. (I) 



Outside Interests. Style: The low-pot/er actor finds aLt^ernative^ojir^iep^ ^f or 
- th6 gratification of his'n^eds. In organizations, those^u^ing this 
styj^e^^ill predominantly meet their dependency needs off-t^e-job. (II) 

Organization Man Style: The"^ low-power ^ctor ende^vars to get ^he high-power . 
actor to\ncrease*his dependency'Upen the iow-power^^toy. Organiza- ^ 
tionally, this efyle is characterized by the building of / organizational 
dependency upon the individual through hard wofk^anjl^f lattery of Super- 
iors, (lil) . ^ * ' ^ j " '.-^ 

Cpllegi^L Style: The low-pow^ actor attempt* to deny the high-power aCtxyr-- — 
^access'to alternative sources of gratification for the heeids- being met 

bx. thfe low-power actor. In organizations, trhis is don e^ by the yfeCT iarL. ^ 

tion af unions or informal pressure groups. (IV) 

' I - 

)revi 

als, as Style I, Style'II, ^tyle III, or^Style IV. • ' 

Choosing Style 1 or Il'has the effect of reducing, one's 'own- dependency 
upon the organization wjiile leaving the orgaMzation's dependency upon th^' . 
individual lowv^^^uch choices reduce one.'s overall involvement in the or- 
.'ganization and may/et^entumy' lead' to resignation or termination. On the 
other hand, choosing Style Ill'or I'V inhreases- the organization's ^dependency 
upon the individual while leaving one' 5 own dependency up6nr the organization 



For t](e sofL^i brevity,- the^fcrar Styles wil]^e'known by their .roman numfer- 



rity,' the^fc 
rle'II, Sty] 




iSt th^ effect of increasing one's, overall involve- 
attd.its c^ntrality in one's I'i^e.^ ^Theoretica,lly / 
ihibns tend to reward Style III ^nd IV betJaVioxs ' 
behaviors. , Therefore, Styles III and IV should ^ 
be relatively *morei coiamon among organizational participants. 



^, * . . ReseXrch Desigi;i 

' ItTwas ^ecided'to attempt to mea§tir.e the , subject > predispos itd^ to 

action by asking him to report his most'probablW ^sponse to .a series of_ 

" - ' » i ~- ~ ~- -■ ■ / " 

realistic bul^ hypothetical^'organization^l situations in which^ he was the ^ 

low-power actor.' 1-k additidn^ a panel of the subj|ct's peers rfiyorted 

which of the four s^t'yles was mo'st'^haract eristic of him. ^ Thus, two iijde- 



•pendent measui^s^f *h-is typical power balancing, style were ojjtained. If 
substantial agreement between these two independent measures can be demon- 
strated, it can .then be stated with some assurance tha.t powqr „balanci<ng 
styles do .exist, for individuals in an organizational context. 
. '"Data we-i^ collected from the ' faculty Vf- ov!e large school^ ip^ univer- ' 
^ity and from the "facu-lties of two cy/iiftunity colleges. After omitting a(i- 
, minis trators, panfel members, part-time . faculty , those with less than two f 

.years of service, and those ^unknown to a majority of 'the panel, 6|oW 324^ ^ 

' ■ J ' . • • » " '• ' ' " ■• , 

faculty members remained available .for th^ study. 

A panel of mters was selected at each of the three ^^titutions, the > 

' criteria for selection being wide acquaintance with the faculty of their 

respective school^. In an individual interview setting', with .the researcher 

the panel member assigned each subject to one o'f thd four stymie categories. 

Panel m^oibers -reported little difficulty in doing", this task. ' • 



An instrutnent, the "Situation-Reactibu Checklist," was- developed' for . 
this study.. ^It contains, *in its final form, 'twenty-six items each of 
vhich' has four alternative choices. Each item ^o^es a Situation in which 
a college faculty member -is faced with a pdwer confrontation in which he 
or she is the ;ow-^ower; ^ctor. " The sub ject is as^eyi to respond by selei- 
ting whicltt o£ the four alternative reactions me^st resembles what he or she ^ 
would da in thit situ^ti>on. Each of the four respoji^es corresponds t<5 one * 
of th^ four power balancing styles and each it;em contains a response i^den-- 

4 # ' ' . A , 

titled witfi ^ach style. ' A s^5>le itenf follows: , . 

^ • * . * .. * ' 

i; The Academic Senate has petitioned the school for' higher ^ , 

•^salaries*, the reply is that funds are simplj^ot avail^le.; 
* Not believing this, yout'best action is to 

a. Try to livfe. on your -present sala3:y. 

b. - Sc^k outside sources- of income. • ^ ' V 
.c. Seek additional res^onsibili t4.es. or prpmotion for more pay.:^^ 

^ • d. Actively support collective faculty action. \ \\ 

JtirH^lrts-4^inple, choices a. through ik^epresent Styles I through ly, 
I respectively ' and irT^-o^er. 

" «The iYiai:^,umeii^raeW:^ment protess w411 now be described. An ori7* 
^ginkl list oT-TT^ 30 qu^estions \as wptteri from the theory. This ori-*' 
ginal instrument was pretest^"^' at a**small Northern Calif omi,a community 
/zoll^^. As a result of the^^pr^tes^^ i^strumen^ development was 

. indicated. ^ The pretest results were analyzed by the Test^Scoring Ser^^ 
at the Unlversit 



regon, information was generated about item discrim- 
" • ^ • "^^^ ^ ' / V , ^ . . • J 

-ination,'*internal\reHabili^>.^ validity, and an itfem response profile. 

Using tr\at i^rmation, a^re^^^ which resulted, in certain 

changes in the instrument. The order of the four responses was altered 

,on several items to^V^duce^he probability^ of rg^^^g^^j^any i tetn^ 



5. 



were -re«rorde*d*to c"t>nfbrnk-mpre closely to' Emerson's power balancing con- . 
* • strucGs- and to ^improve the sit-uation-reaUXX<rink^^ 

Subsequently, sequentiial_5ioriTent validity- checks^were completed u|j 
groups erf students^rTT^te^Toui^ styles were exj)lained to ^he students who 

were then given a copy of * the ins t rumen t. and .aske'd to identify the poWer 

'•t\ % , ' ^ * ^ ' * • • / ' 

• 'balancing style represented by each response t:o each item. This, process 

Vas repeated thr^e times with^dif fereht s<ud^nts. After each "pass," the 

items ;and responses showing bigh^levels of r^albsr confusion^were reworded 

<Jr omitted* Selection accuracy improved with ^ch validity check,. 

Data Colleotiog ^ ' . 

Panel d^ta^was pc5oled by .ins titution -so th^t composite ratings for 
each subje^cC resulted. Following the collection of >j^nel data, the Situa- 



tion-Reactlon Checklist was'mailed to the honfe address^b£.^e subjects • . 
Each was ittentjp-fied^ by?^code number, ifi an overt manner, and foil 



w^s 



s 



'^undertaken to -improve response levels. An. overall response level of 66% 
was attained,, cons^Jderably 'ligher than the 40Z" to 50% which Kerlinger ^1964) 
teports to be, usual for mailed questionnaires. At Che bottom of the last 
•page of the ' Checklist J several ^biographical qtres^ion'S were posed in order . 
to facilitate an invQS tigatipn o£ the relaticihship between^oj}{e.p^5'^^ 
style Snd background variables. Bac'kground data wa<^also aollecteST^froB^,^^^ 

semi-public sources for the' noa-respot\dents , and a comparison was undertaken ' 

• ^ • ' * ^ * . * 

to determine if the •twt) groups, respondents and ndn-respondehts^ were^ai^i-^ 

' . ' ' * . • ^ . ' ^ * - ^^^^^^ 

/ lar in nature.' Analysis revealed that the^ two groups were similar on the^ 

parameters of gender and panel-designated style,' but dissimiTar on the l^vel 

^ y ... * 

of education and academic field of "study- On balance, it was^dacidedjdLat — 
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:the respcyndent Shd non-respondent groups were sufficiently similar to make 
genetalization of the findings possible. An pverrepresentation of prpfes- 
sional ind vocational s.chool faculty in the respondent group may, as -will j 



later be seen, be' a cause of the^overrepresentatiofiT'or'Style lilTpersbns in 
the re3pondent group. ♦ • 

Data Analysis ^ y 

v-^e' table* below shows the relationship between the panels' style de- 
Eslgnations arid the self-reported styles. ^ - . , 

k Panel-Designated Style 



-m- IV "Tie Total 



0* 


3 




' 0 


' 1 


8 


-0 


6* 


2 


0 


0 


* 

8 




\ 8 


65* 


9 


9 


95- 








t\ 36* 


9 


95 


0 


3' 






-O*' 


8 


. 9 


'■'31 


— ? 

109 


« 

46. 


• 19 


:2-i4i^ 



I 

Modal II 
-self-Report III 
Style IV 
Tie 
Total 

{ *Agreement: ^^^J^OT/^M-""^""^*^^ * ^--^^^^ 

In both cases, the row or colujm labeled "Tie" represents a condition in 

whicK either s'ubjeat or panel gave equal weight to two styles. Whatever 

* . * * * * 

the panel designates as a subject's style, the sul?j%ct is most likely to\ ^ 

disagree wi^ih the panel by self-reporting Style IV. There is^much xn aca- ^ 

demio life to- suggest that spci^l desirability factors predispose facu^lty . 

to self-repo/t Style IV whatever their true preference Aay^ be. The tkb 

^above is very useful as an overview of" the data on power balancing style 

^ * ' . ' ' ^ / ^ 

preferences. ' « ' 



\ 
\ 
f 



8 



k technique of stfatistical analysis was^^^^psep^^which y^otxld ^em<mfVcsn:^. ^ 
the existence, if 'any, of quite small diff eretvees"^ i:he proportions of 
Style I, Style 11, Style III,- and -Style IV responses^ade^y-^he^-subjects , 
' on the "Situation'-Reaction Checklist.^'- It would.be expected th^T^the^Biean 
number of Style I responses i mac^ by sub ject|^ in .,th^ panel-designated Style I 
group woiild be significantly greater than the mean number of* Stylq I res^ 
ponses made by^uUjects inAhe other three panel-designated style groups, 
and* similarly for the other three styles • From the pgint 'of view of inr 
strument develogment^thfs 'approach, is essentially a test of^ concurrent 
validity in th^T^e instrument is^ being checked against observed behavior 
,3Ls report^^ by the panel. ^ - 

What is, suggested bjr this test is a series^of four analyses of'vari-t 
ance addressing four null hypotheses -of the form; ^ • 

H : There will be no significant differences among the Style III 
0 • - . . . , ^ . 'L^-.-.l ^ 



response means* of the foiit^-^el-designated/style groups. 
If it is possible to, reject these four null hypotheses at Reasonable aig-^ 
nif leaned levels (0( = .05)', it then' becomes possible in each, case to cpm- 
— pute a Scheffe' post-hoc comparison of the four 'means, "^is 'test maWes it^ 



^?sslble,,^.to^^ whether each, of thj^eahs is^sigUficantly^ different 

from the other tiir^e7^^-I£_i^ b.e found, for ;Lnstiance,, tjr^t the mean 

number of Style III respoasei made By-feh^ubjects in the^ four panel-cje^^ig- 
nated groups are not equal, and if the number 'of such res pons es^^inade by the 
subjects in the panel-4es±gnat:dd Style III group is significantly larger ^ 
than .th^t^^Std^ by any other style group|, then it becomes^possible^to say 
that reasonable evidente^Jor the exi§t^nce of Style III has been produced. 



SUMMARY OF THE FOUR^NALYSES OF' VARIANCE-^ 
COMPARING PANEL-DESIQNATED -.GROUPS AND SlLFrREPORTED- STYLE 



Orgn. Man (III)" 
•oilegial'(rV) 



, 8.556 7 
10,, 661^ ^^,^.5^8 



Test for This' Mian Number of Respoases^-y St yle Group* Sig. 

Type of Response - St^le,! Stolen Stjaelll Sti!;le_IV Levej 

Ittdep^ncient^(I) llMl ^37613 

Outside Ifiterest (II) 3.667 




* ..-Chr^untfis do nofquite total to 26.00 because small numbers of items 
w^re omitted by "feome subjects^. . . 

Tha-^effe* test showed these \means to be' sig^ficantly larger^ 
.05) than'the other th^ee me^ans, in that row. 

*** The Scheffe* test shewed this mean tc^ be sig nificantly smaller 
(p^ ^ .05) than, the othei^ three means ia, that row. 

^clTwas predicted* to 



Nate: The-^6iean uj^d 

be the^^:^&tr:3Jr^th 




As' can be seen in Table 1, the null hypotheses Qould'be rejected" for , 
three of the fout^response style tests. Persons d^irgnated. by the^aheL as 
prefe^^ring Styles~ni an'd^ made, on- d>e' average^^taofTstyie III and'-£V- 
responses respectively than were made by any o^the other three groups and 
they made on, the average more Style -III and IV resp^onSes than' made any" 

oBher single type of response.. Subjects deSignated-b'y. the panel as prefer- 
ring Style ir mad^tJfTS^^erage, more Style It responses .than were made 
b^ny otli^groxip. ^ey did 'not, however, maVe more Style II responses 
than tli^y-^ag^^Style \t\ and "IV* responses. The calculated F value for 

tyle-I response^ wais not "significant and differen^ces among the four panej 

. ^'^ ''• . * 

designated groups in the mean number of- Style I responses wepe quit^small; 

. In addition, the ^chef'fe' teat- was applied to the sfiiaU^t of the four 
mean^. in each of the analyses" of variance which prodjifred a significant F 
value- This was dope to determine if ,any OAef ^ the^four^groups dxs^-ay^ 

>ponse% In only one case 



a marked avers ion^^tcr one paf-ticular typ^ 

jCou^of 3) .was one mean signif icant^^maller: subjects designated by the 

^ X ♦ ^ 

pan^l as 'predEerring Style 'IV d^se Style III responses significantly ^^"^ 

often, on *he average,* tharTdid members or'the other three groups. 

NinU^efv blograp):<lxal yariables-^were compared. with p^nel-designated 

style to determin^hkh, if any', might px^edict style designation. Of thes 

nineteen, *fou2^een wer^ subjected to analysis of variance and fiye to chi- 

square c^^^ysis, depending on the level of measurement of the 'variable', 

Ta^^^diaplays the resijlts- of the f ive ^analyses of variance which pro- 

dujefed significant outcomes* - - ^ ^ 



SI^IMARY^F -THE, FIVE -SIGNIFICANT ANALYSES OF VARIANCE ' 



COMPARING PANEL-DESIGNATED "STYLE GROUpi WITH BIOGRAPHICAL VARI^ 



Biographical 
Variable 

) 

•Age 

Age a't DegrSe 
Years at School 



Mean Responseg' by Grou 



Style' I ' Style II 
51.000 43.968 



26-. Ill* 32.032, 



.IS. 556 



No, 'of 'Committees l.JPfk ^ 1.323* 
^.Non^::^^eiuEs " 1.6^7 ''l-0'97 




'^Sctietre* tests -showed' these-laeans ^to be signifigS^t 



grou]|) as a whole, at th^^evel o§ <X . .fV^CdL 




Style Lr; ^ Independent Style 
' Stylp<ili ^ Outside Interests Style 
StyiB III: Organization' Man Style 
^tyle IV: Collegial- Style 





Table 3 

CHI-SQUARE COMPARISON OF PANEL-DESIGNATED STYLE GROtifS ^ 
\ ON .THE CRITERIA OF ACADEMIC FIELD AND MARITAL STATUS 



ACADEMIC FIELD . 


PANEL-DESIGi^ATED STYLE 'GROUPS • "*>4— TOTAL 




I' 


II 


.III ■ 


IV 


? 




Professional 


4.5,4 


15.64 


55.10 


2 3. -20 


9.59 




• and Vocational 


3n 


13 


70 


" 17 


5 


10.8 




1.17 


4.20 


14.77 


6". 2^ 


2.57 




Social •Scfence 


;3 


2 


12 


6 


6 


29 




1.93 


6.66 


23.41 


9.88 


4.08 




Humanities 


2^ 


-14 


13 


14 


3 


46 




1.30 ■ 


^ 4.48 


15.78 


6.66 


2.7.5 




Physical Science 


1 


P"^ 2. 


14* 


.9 




31 


to^AL- ^- 


1 


• 

31 


109 


.46 


1 

-19 


■ 214 



liegrees of freedojp = 12, Cff^culated-X =*^6.7830. 
Tabular ton df = 12, C(= -.05, is 21.03 * 
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j MARITAJJ STATUS 


PANEL-DESIGNATED STYLE GROUPS. 


TOTAL 


I . 


II III ' 


IV 


9 


Married 


7.48 

5. 


k 25. 78 ^ i 90.67 
24 i 99 


38.26 
38 


15. go 

■ 12 




Uhdarried * 


1.51 

4 


5.22 J 


1 18.33 .. 
^' 10 


L j-:-74 

8 


3.20 
. 7 


\ 


-TOTAl, ' 


9 


< 

31 


109, 


46 

1 *- 


19 


>2a4' 



Degor^es of freedom = 4 * Calculated X = 15; 7405 , 

• Tabular for df = >4, 0( = .01, is 13.2767 • 

- \ 

Since the calculated, value 'exceeds the tabular valfie, thexnull 
Tiypotheses can be rejected for both of the above tests. \ 

- _1 • „ : ' \ - • 

See Cotton (197Zt) for calculations (Remonstrating that the occurence o 
expected frequencies less than 5 in -the above tables does not vitiate 
their significance. ^ 

• ■ ■-. . k ■ 



12' , 



It may, at this pofnt, be useful to summarize >y style category ^ the . 
biographical findings whioh' proved, in Tables 2 and 3, to differ signifi- 
cantly from the sample at large. Inasmuch as n = 9 for the Style I group',^ 

* a 
** » * • 

those results should be viewed as extremely tentative and are stated here 
only for the sake of complerteness • 

Independent (I): Youn&e?when last degree earned, more, likely to be 

upmavried . * , ' 

Outside Int;erests (II): Belong to fewer committees, more l^ely to be 
in the Humanities. v * J 

Org^izfation Man (III): Older, when last degree earned, mofe likely to 
be from the Professional and Vdcational fields, less likely to.be 
in the Humanities, more likely to be mar.ried. 

Collegial (IV) : Younger, fewer years at this schpol, moce likely bo be 

the Humanities, less likely to be from the Professional and Vocation- 
al fields. ' ' , * 

In Table 3, the column labeled "?"J.ndlcates those few subjects for whom, 
the panel members cast a tie vote for -two styles. , ^ % 
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Discussion of Results ^ 
Referring back to the original research questions, it was hypothesized 
that participants in higher education hav^ one of Emerson^s (1962) power 
balancing operations as. a preferred power-balancing style, that such styles 
have biographical correlates.^ and that Styles. Ill and IV will be overre^- 
resented in, the class of organizations studied. Table 1 shows that, for 
Styles II, III, and IV, the instrument and the panel rating agreed too fre- 
^ quently to attribute to. chance alone. Thus, considerable proof has been 

generated for the existence of power balancing styles among coflege faculty 
^. mTmb^s^ Tables^ and 3'%idicfte biographical correlates of power baian- 
-cing style, which further substantiates the existence of such styles. And 

14 ^ ' -. 
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as can be seen in the data array on page 6, the proportion of Subjects in 

^ . * . •< . • 

each style category whether panel-designated or self-assigned, is heavxly • 

biased towardN Styles III*and IV. ' * ^ 

Based on tKe •assumption of- a relatively greater likelihood of conals- 
* • * * * 

tent, systematic, intentional or unintentional bias on tl^ part of a sub- ^ 

ject.as opposed to the panel members, and the relativetly smaller impact of 

If ' ^* ' - 

any one panel member's bias when his or her responses were combined with 

those of other panelists, it was decided to use the panel categorization ^ 

of the subject's power balajicing style Ss the mor* accurate measure. In 

any event, the analyses of variance do show the instrument can cfetect 

power balancinjg style to some significant e^^^^ its p^ent early stag^ 

of development. While -the^ instrument is" doubtless capable of much a^di- - 

■ tional refinement- to increase reliability and validity, at this ptoint the ^ 

"Situation-Readtion Checklist" has 'se^rved its purpose in providing a second 

*- % . * 

measure' of power balancing style and proving the feasibility of such t^sts. 

*The summaries of the biographical findings for Styles III and IV, on 

p. 12, resemble two widely held stereotypes. The typical Style III res- - 

/< * 

pondent is an older, stable person who is pro-adminigtration, a supporter ^ 

* y 

of major cultural values (marriage, work ethic, etc.)^ and has had a career 
path with a late ceiling. By contrast, the typical StVle IV respondent is 
the young, an ti- administration person who is less accepting o^ major cul- , 
tuirai values' has had a career path with a early ceiling, and chanpions 
' colleague governance of ^i's organization; perhaps primarily because he sees 
no other Ijmaediat^ way of inf luencing'superiocs. In other words, "the bid 

^ _ . 



guard'' and "the young Turics." 
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Although some biographical variables' did not prove to haye the expec- 

ted reiationsl^ip to one or another style%' those which are significantly 

related to style are mutually consistent and in.no way violate the dictates 

of common sense^'^l^e finding that powisr Balancing style correlates with 

almost half (7 of 19^^ of the personal apd professional variables chosen 

for study he re<^ is certainly supportive of the existence' of power balancing 

* 

styles. ^ • • 

The p,ervasive background bias-' in the Professional and Vocational 

fields- (education,, business, agr^lture, engineerin'g, etc-) tends ta be- 

pro-management'. That is, these fields share. the adtfribute that they all 

approach -their subject matter from the point of view of the administrator. 

This sympathy for, and empathy with, the problems .of administrators outside 
the university setting apparently carries over into a feetlng of alliance 

with the administrators of the schools .within which they tfeach. This^ is 
reflectied in the persistent selQCt;ion'^arStyle III by these subjects, and 
their identif ideation with Style III by the* panels'.^ ' , . • 

Conversely,, the underlying bias in the balance of the academic fields 
tends' to be-; anti-administration and anpi-hierarchy This is seen in con- 
sistent identific|titn of these subjects with Style IV, both in' their self- 
reports and in the panel". designations. It appears that this dichotomy be- 
tween the* Professional and Vocational fields on the one hand and the b'al- 
ance Of the* disciplines on the oth^r parallels the long-standing conflict 
between the theoreticians and -the applied, f ields •/ political science versus 
public administration, economics versus business , physical science versus 

y^i^ineering, to name but a few.* 
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If, as indicated in these findings, individuals have^ower bal^Cing ; 
styles, then several research topics are manifest at thp individual level. 
How are power balancing styles developed, adopted, ,or chosen? kt What rate 
anTToTwhae-^reasons do , they .change over time? M^hat psychological and • 
social psychological constructs do power balancing styles liarallel? Is 
there a correlation between power balancing style and leadership style on 
the part of leaders, on the part of t^lose lead? Can style be used to pre- 
diet the success of a,dminis'trators? Can style be- changed systematically . 
by trainingf~T^--«©-,~J£hat types of training are most effec^tive to that end? 

d.atence~or7owJ?bai:^ncing styles' also suggests several topics 
■for research^^t~the" organizational level. For instance, what proportions 
o/^ach stHe ^re customarily found iiJvhat types .of organizations? Is 
theijB a relationshijj between style prevalence' and the mission of _ an organi- 
zation, or between style prevalence ahd organization structure? Can the 
Style schema '^e used in designing jobs 6r in designing entire organizations? 



What it the usefulness of style mfea^ures in hiring and placement? Can 
style measures* predict the success, of a unionization drive in an organi- ,^ 
zation? 

It appeirs. that the power balancing style concept may eventually have 
value in several areas of organizational life.. . It may lead to abetter 
understandiii^of certain conflicts between individuals in organizations; 
that is, that they have differing views of the appropriate Way in which to 
" deal with the subordinate role. It may, also prove to'have usefulness in 
diagnosing conflict in superior/subordinate^lations ; when a superior who • 
expects Style III behavior from subordinates is placed irt charge^' of a .grojup 
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the predominant value of which 'is Style' IV, or vice versa. Likewise, it , 

can have value jn umifrstaftding the difficulties in merging existing groups 

or organizations, or merging new individuals into existing groups. 

It may also turn out that' one of the dimensions of group cohesiveness 

is the e^jtent to which the members share a •common power balancing style. 

It can likewise be speculated th^t the nature of the group's task wih 

interact with the group's predomin,ant power balancing style so that in 
> - 

task situations which require teamwork, groups with a predominant Style IV ^ 
will function better than those with other predominanf: styles • For groups 
engaged in dead end jobs with no promotional future^, a predominant ^le II 
may' be most- functionai to smooth operations. If ^everal iof^ these uses of 
the power balancing concept work out In practice, then a further extension 
to selection of personnel seems logical and inevitable. ^ ' / 
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